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Memorabilia 


[§ the May number of Deutsche Rundschau 
is an interesting article by Herr Joachim 
Ginther on the physiognomy of the German 
thinker, illustrated by portraits of Kant, 
Fichte, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Nietzshe and 
Oswald Spengler. Herr Gunther begins 
with a warning that this study of faces 
should not be pursued with a tactless over- 
seriousness, and then proceeds cleverly to 
characterization. We take but a sentence or 
two from his comments on each portrait. 
Kant, whose face reveals ‘‘ not much blood 
and vital force and passion, is the simplest 
and most exempt from vanity of all our 
thinkers,’ and is also, at his deepest, near 
akin to Goethe. Fichte’s countenance is that 
of one who is speaker and agitator as well 
as thinker, with a sort of glow at the back 
of the brow; he possesses all a thinker needs, 
except wisdom. Hegel’s face shows tran- 
quillity, dignity and power, with a certain 
paternal severity. Hardly a man to make 
a friend of; a schoolmaster—rather, in the 
great style—in fact the one German thinker 
who like the philosophers of old in his own 
lifetime did form a school. Schopenhauer, in 
whose mouth and eyes our author finds much 
that is significant of secret inner dispositions, 
shows us, in his face as an old man, the noble 
results of the working of life, of manifold ob- 
servation and of a determined askesis, upon 
human features. Nietzsche’s quality of in- 
tellect is manifest not so much in the size 
or moulding of the great brow as in the 
deeply set eyes—comparable, it has been said, 
only to those of ‘‘ Kénig Ludwig.’’ Oswald 
Spengler’s head, bald; of Roman type, 
faintly suggesting that of the Duce; the 
countenance almost entirely devoid of poetry, 
dominant, well-bred, conscious of power, 
Herr Gunther takes to be strongly represen- 
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tative of the powerful prosaic quality of his 
intellect. 
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| TN the current North American Review is a 


paper on the future of music in America 
Mr. Jaques Jolas (‘ Under the Musical 
Crust ’). r. Jolas begins by uttering his 
‘firm belief that the petty Bie caress of 
‘music making’ throughout’’ America 
“‘ should be smashed.’’ He is all against the 
fledgeling musician being sent to Europe to 
study and to give concerts and returning 
with such fame as he may have acquired to 
give concerts in New York, where he finds 
out, most probably, the inadequacy of his 
equipment. Instead of all this the dis- 
coverer of a musical genius should seek for 
him audiences and a career within the 
locality where his lot is cast. His work would 
then—as similar work in the ‘‘ provinces of 
Europe ’’ has done—help to ‘‘ bring about a 
renaissance of music that would touch every 
phase of the art, and that would find in the 
eagerness of the community itself ample 
opportunity for experimentation.”” Some- 
thing already, Mr. Jolas tells us, is being 
done in this direction. There is an increase 
of small orchestras throughout the country ; 
there are good players, good singers and re- 
ceptive audiences — enough to warrant an 
enterprising leader exploring the treasures 
of chamber music, an working towards a 
““more informal, spontaneous and intimate 
conception of music.’ 


(THOSE who enjoy description of the minor 

detail, or external circumstance, of 
occasions so familiar in a general way that 
they are not often so closely attended to may 
like to look at the account given by M. 
Robert de Traz, in the second May number 
of the Revue de Paris, of the reception of 
M. Claude Farrére at the French Academy 
on the 27th of April last. The crowd- 
ing — a crowd marked by considerable 
variety not without gay touches — the long 
wait, the arrival of the candidate with his 
two sponsors, and the speeches both of M. 
Farrére and M. Pierre Benoit are set before 
us with so lively a pen that if this was not in 
fact wne belle séance the reader would 
certainly find it so. M. de Traz makes some 
good remarks on the mistake of those who 
find resemblance between M. Farrére and 
Loti, on no more ground than that of their 
being both seamen. The one is, more or less, 
of the school of Dumas pére: a bold adven- 
turous spirit, but Loti — “quel génie 
mélancolique et souffrant, présque peureux, 
replié sur lui-méine, contaminé par les 
paysages, tourmenté par la distance, le 
souvenir et l’dée de la mort! “ Contaminé 
par les paysages”’ is an ingenious phrase. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 
ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL: 


Otp PAULINES WHO ATTENDED ITS 
ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH AND EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


(See ante pp. 3508, 328, 346, 362). 
Court, St. 





Mr. SHUTER. St. Martin’s 
Martin’s Lane. 

[Richard Shuter entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
11” Nov. 14, 1788. (Neither the name 
nor the address of his father is in the 
Register). R.B.G. i. p. 194.] 

Soames, Revp. St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

[Henry Soames entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
14 son of Nathaniel S., shoe maker of 
Ludgate Street ’’’ Aug. 17, 1799. Nat. 
1785; ob. 1860. Assistant to High 
Master of St. Paul’s 1809-14; Chancellor 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral 1842. Ecclesias- 
tical historian. R.B.G. i. p. 219. 
‘ D.N.B.’] 

Mr. Street, THomas. Philpot Lane. 

[Thomas Street ‘‘ entered St. Paul’s aged 
9 son of Thomas §S stationer of Tooley 
Street ’’ and his brother George Street, 
aged 11, entered St. Paul’s Oct. 19, 


1764. R.B.G. i. p. 131.] 
Mr. SHarpe {sic]. 29 Hill Street, Berkeley | 
Square. 
[This is probably William Sharp (or 


Sharpe) who entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
11 son of Robert S., bookbinder of War- 


wick Lane ”’ Oct. 29, 1793. He went up | 


to Trinity College, Cambridge. R.B.G. 
i. p. 207. ] 
”? SmiruH, Moses. 33 Broad Street. 

[Moses Smith entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 9 
son of John S., fishmonger of Paul’s 
Alley, St. Paul’s Churchyard ’’ Nov. 27, 
1782. R.B.G. i. p. 179.] 

** SeRGRAvE. Charles Square, Hoxton. 

{Thomas William Sergrave entered St. 


Paul’s ‘‘ aged 11 son of Thomas S. gent | 
Mar. 15, | 


of Charles Square Hoxton ”’ 
1797. R.B.G. i. p. 213.] 
” Spence, G. 17 Bond Street. 
[George Spence entered St. Paul’s “‘ aged 


9 son of James S. peruke maker Grey’s | 


Inn Lane’”’ Sept. 18, 1760. His brother 
Thomas entered, aged 13, on Nov. 26 in 
the same year. R.B.G. i. p. 119.] 

** Spence. Hanover Square. 
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{This was the Thomas Spence referred to ' 
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a 


under the last entry. ] 
Broughton, Herts. 

| [William Thomas Say entered St. Paul’s 
as a non-foundationer in 1777-8, and asa 
foundationer ‘‘ aged 12 son of Rey: 
| Francis 8. rector of Hatley Cambridge. 


| shire ’’ April 17, 1778. He became 

| Vicar of Amwell, Herts. His brother 

Francis Edward entered (age not 
stated) on April 15, 1777. He became a 
clergyman and_ held several _livings, 
R.B.G. i. pp. 165 and 167. ] 

Mr. Situ, JoHN. Chapter House, St, 


Paul’s. 

[I have not succeeded in identifying this 

man among the bearers of these names. } 

| SanpirorD, Rev. C. | 42 Devonshire Street, 
| SANDIFORD, Rev. P. ' Portland Place. 

[Charles Sandiford ‘‘ aged 7”’ and Peter 
‘‘ aged 8’’ entered St. Paul’s each as 
“son of Rowland S. vicar of Christ 
Church ”’ (sc. Newgate Street?) June 6, 
1757. Both brothers became clergymen, 
the former Archdeacon of Wells. Two 
other brothers—Rowland, aged 7, and 
William Thomas, aged 7,—entered the 
school in 1761 and 1771 respectively. 
R.B.G. i. pp. 114, 124, and 150.] 

Satispury, Lorp BisHop. Seymour Street. 
[John Fisher entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
14 son of John F. [clergyman] Peter- 
borough Northampton ’’ Feb. 25, 1763. 
He became Bishop of Exeter 1803, and 
of Salisbury 1807; died in 1825. R.B.G., 
i. p. 127; ‘ D.N.B.’] 

Mr. Scarertt, Epwarp. 
Spa Fields. 

{Edward Scargill entered St. Paul’s 
‘* aged 11 son of Edward S. jeweller, of 
Coppice Row, Clerkenwell,” July 2, 
1802. R.B.G. i. p. 225.] 

|’? Serrrpe [sic], Henry. St. Mary Axe. 

{Henry Setree entered St. Paul’s ‘ aged 

10 son of Thomas S., Hatter, of Bridges 
Street, Covent Garden’’ Jan. 20, 1787. 
R.B.G. i. p. 190 
| Mr. Surercvirre, JOHN. 

Fleet Street. 

[This is a new name of a hitherto unre- 
corded Old Pauline. } 

”? SHUTTLEWORTH. 8 Well Court, Queen 
Street, Cheapside. 

{John Shuttleworth entered St. Paul's 
‘““aged 11 son of Widow S. Sherborne, 
Dorset ’’ Jan. 18, 1774. R.B.G. i. p. 
157. } 

” Stapp, Ropert. Doctors’ Commons. 
[Robert Slade entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 8 


44 Coppice Row, 


8 Crane Court, 


| 
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son of William S., Barber, of Black- 


| 

| 

friars’? March 7, 1757. R.B.G. i. p. | 
110. ] 

” SrpepoTHAM [sic], R. 1 New Court, | 
Temple. 


[Alexander Sidebottom was admitted to St. | 
Paul’s as a non-foundationer on Nov. 19, 
1784; he was admitted on the foundation | 
as Alexander Radcliffe Sidebottom ‘‘ aged | 
10 son of Alexander 8.’’ He was called | 
to the Bar of the Middle Temple in 1808, 
and died in 1847. R.B.G. i. p. 184.] 

” SrpesoTHaM [sic], Epwarp. Elm Court, 
Temple. 

[Edward Sidebottom entered St. Paul’s 
‘aged 8 son of Radcliffe 8. of Queens 
Square’’ Sept. 28, 1791. R.B.G. i. p. |” 
202 





SPEARE, Rev. J. Clare College, Cambridge. | 
{James Speare entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged | 
12 son of James 8., Deane Street Soho ”’ 


Aug. 5, 1786. R.B.G. i. p. 189.] | 
Mr. Sime. Gracechurch Street. 


[George Sime entered St. Paul’s “‘ aged 12 | 
son of Hugh S. surgeon, Lambeth Road ”’ | 
Feb. 3, 1802. R.B.G. i. p. 224.] 

” Sprnx. [No address given. | | 

[Marshall Spink entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged | 
12 son of John S. Stands Yorkshire ” | 
Nov. 10, 1775. R.B.G. i. p. 162.] 

” Swirt, Henry. Poultry. _" 

[Henry Edward Swift entered St. Paul’s 
“aged 10 son of Thomas §8., gent of 
Dartmouth Street Westminster ’’ Jan. 

31, 1793. R.B.G. i. p. 206. ] 
SmitH, Stir Henry. Upper Grosvenor Street. 

[This was either Henry Smith who entered 
St. Paul’s “aged 10 son of Henry S., 


citizen & mercer’? Jan. 18, 1784, or |” Tayzor. 


Henry Smith who entered St. Paul’s | 
‘“ aged 7 son of Henry S., hatter,’”’ March | 
ll, 1788. R.B.G. i. pp. 184, 193. I 
have not been able to identify him further 
gy in the Knightage or the Baronet- | 
age. 
Sewett, Dr. Admiralty Judge, Malta. 
{John Sewell entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 8 
son of Joseph S., surveyor of excise ” 
Dec. 17, 1773. He was Judge of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court of Malta, was knighted 
ey and died in 1833. R.B.G. i. p. 
Mr. Tomuins. Irish Exchequer Office. 
[This is a new name of a hitherto unre- | 
corded Old Pauline. In 1811 there | 
entered St. Paul’s Thomas Edlyne Tom- 


lins ‘ aged 7 son of Alfred _T., clerk in | 
the Irish Exchequer Office, Paradise Row, | [ 
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Mr. TomK«ns. 
[It is possible that this is John Tompkins 


” TAYLOR, JOSEPH ) 


| Mr. Tuomas, Moy, 


| Thomas 


”? Taytor, SAMUEL. 


|’? Taytor, WILLIAM. 


s. 
William Taylor entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
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Lambeth.’’ He became a legal writer. 
‘D.N.B.’ His uncle Sir Thomas Edlyne 
Tomlins (nat. 1762; ob. 1841), who was 
counsel to the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
was also an Old Pauline though his name 
is missing from the admission registers 
(‘ D.N.B.’). In view of the name and ad- 
dress I do not think there can be any 
doubt that the man here referred to is 
Alfred Tomlins. } 


Sermon Lane, St. Paul’s. 


(sic) who entered St. Paul’s “ aged 10 
son of Jane T., bricklayer ’’ July 6, 1753. 
R.B.G. i. p. 102. ] 

Bridge Street, 


a Henry § Blackfriars. 


| Joseph Taylor entered St. Paul’s “ aged 10 


son of Thomas T., surgeon of Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars ’’ Aug. 8, 1793. Henry 
lor who entered St. Paul’s aged 11 son 
of Thomas T., surgeon of Bride Street,’’ 
April 27, 1798. He was M.A. of Balliol 
College, Oxford, in 1823. I suspect that 
he was the father of George Henry Tay- 
lor who entered St. Paul’s aged 11 son 
of Henry T., clergyman of Stoke near 
Grantham May 13, 1833. R.B.G. i. 
pp. 207, 216, 287; ii. p. 43.] 


oe Walbrook. 


[Moy Thomas entered St. Paul’s ‘ aged 


13’ March 24, 1800, and John Henry 
Thomas entered St. Paul’s “ aged 11” 
Aug. 16, 1800, each as the ‘‘ son of Moy 
T., attorney of Bearbinder Lane.’’ The 
former became a solicitor and the latter a 
barrister. R.B.G. i. pp. 220 and 221.) 
Harpur Street, Lambs Conduit 
Street. 

Comforter Taylor and John 
Singleton Taylor entered St. Paul’s aged 
12 and 11 respectively as sons of ‘ James 
T., apothecary Harpur Street ’’ March 
11, 1788. A third brother William 
Thompson T. entered, aged 10, Sept. 25, 
1788. R.B.G. i. pp. 193 and 194. 

37 Southampton Build- 
ings. 


g 
[This is either S. T. who entered St, Paul’s 


‘aged 8 son of Jasper T. watchmaker 
Holborn ’’ May 10, 1758, or S. T. who 


entered ‘‘ aged 8 son of John T., silk dyer 


of Swallow Street’? Jan. 6, 1781. 
R.B.G. i. pp. 114 and 174. ] 
Featherstone Build- 


in 
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13 son of Thomas T., solicitor of Feather- 
stone Buildings, Holbourne’’ March 27, 
1797. R.B.G. i. p. 213.] 

” Taytor, James. Millman Place, Bedford 
Row. 

[This is either J. T. who entered St. Paul’s 
“‘ aged 11 son of James T. apothecary of 
Red Lyon Street Holborne”’ on Feb. 11, 
1779 or J. T. who entered ‘‘ aged 10 son 
of James T. of St. Anne’s Blackfryers °’ 
Aug. 11, 1794. R.B.G. i. pp. 169 and 

] 


. Taytor, isa 16 Holborn. 
JASPER 


[Edward Taylor is a new name of a hither- 
to unrecorded Old Pauline. He was, no 
doubt, from the address being the same, 
the brother of Jasper Taylor, who entered 
St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 10 son of Jasper T. 
oilman of Holborne’’ May 13, 1783, 
His brother Richard John T. entered the 
school aged 9 in 1784. One Samuel T. 
entered St. Paul’s aged 8 son of Jasper 
T., watchmaker, Holborn, in 1758, and 
one Jasper T. son of Jasper T., coach- 
maker, of St. Andrew, Holborn, entered 
the school in 1752. Were these another 
brother and the father of the first named 
Jasper? R.B.G. i. pp. 99, 174, 180 and 
210. | 

” TURNER, SAMUEL. Bank. 

[Samuel Turner entered St. Paul’s ‘ aged 
9 son of Hezekiah T., gent, of London 
Wall ’’ May 15, 1793. R.B.G. i. 206.] 

Turton, Sir THomas. 

[Thomas Turton entered St. Paul’s “‘ agea 
10 son of William T., Henley Bushes, 
Amwell, Herts”? May 1, 1776 A 
brother named Edward entered in 1777. 
His father had been an officer in tho 
Oxford Blues in the Seven Years’ War 
in Germany. He graduated at Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1787. He was 
Sheriff of Surrey in 1795-6 and, having 
distinguished himself in the riots of that 
year, was created a Baronet. He was a 
Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn; M.P. for 
Southwark 1806-1812. He died in 1844. 
G.E.C. ‘ Complete Baronetage’ Vol. v, 
p. 314; R.B.G. i. pp. 163 aaa 165. ] 

Mr. ene [sic]. Friday Street, Cheap- 
side. 

[This is possibly Richard Thompson who 
entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 9 son of 
Thomas T., engraver of Cheapside’’ 
Nov. 25, 1789. R.B.G. i. p. 197 , 

”? Taytor, Thomas. Walworth. 
[Thomas Taylor entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
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8 son of Joseph T. stay-maker of Round 
Court St. Martin le Grand’”’ April 10, 
1767. A well-known translator of Plato, 
Nat. 1758; ob. 1835. R.B.G. i. p. 137; 
*D.N.B.’] 


Mr. WHITE, ay | Artillery Place, 
9 » pr ; Finsbury Square. 


[Paul Sleath White entered St. Paul’s 
‘‘ aged 9 son of William W. of Ston. 
[sic] Garden’’ Aug. 7, 1790. R.B.G. 
p. 199. Thomas and P. T. White who 
were, apparently, his brothers are new 
names of hitherto unrecorded Old 
Paulines. | 

”* Witirams, Witt1am. 16 Clifford’s Inn, 

[It is impossible to identify this man from 
among the boys having these names who 
entered St. Paul’s in the relevant 
period. | 

*? Warranp, A. Castle Court, Budge Row. 

4Alexander Richard Warrand entered St. 

Paul’s ‘‘ aged 9 son of Alexander W. of 
Arundel Street Strand ’’ July 26, 1797. 
His brother Robert W., entered the 
school aged 11 in 1801. R.B.G. i. pp. 
214, 223.] 

” Tripp. King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 

[ William Tidd entered St. Paul’s “ aged 
6, son of Julius T., collar maker of 
Grays Inn Lane,’’? March 28, 1766. 
Three of his brothers, John, Thomas and 
Joseph, were at St. Paul’s. William 
Tidd entered the Inner Temple in 1782. 
He practised as a special pleader for 
thirty years and was called to the Bar 
in 1813. Three Lord Chancellors, Lynd- 
hurst, Cottenham and Campbell, were 
among his pupils. His ‘ Practice of the 
Court of the King’s Bench’ was 
the greatest authority on Common Law 
Practice. See ‘ David Copperfield,’ 
chapter xii: ‘‘ ‘ 1 am improving my legal 
knowledge, Mr. Copperfield,’ said 
Uriah, ‘I am going through Tid’s 
Practice. Oh what a writer Mr. Tid is, 
Master Copperfield.’ ’’ Tidd died in 1847 
and was buried at Tillington, in Sussex. 
R.B.G. i. 134, ‘ D.N.B.] 

’’ Venn. Sweetings Alley, Cornhill. 

{John Venn entered St. Paul’s “ aged 6 
son of Thomas V., clerk to Messrs. Ken- 
dall and Co., Lombard Street ’’ April 
28, 1784. J. V. became a notary and 
was in practice in London in 1841. 
R.B.G. i. p. 182.] 








*? WELBANK, JOHN, Chancery Lane. 
[John Welbank entered St. Paul’s ‘ aged 
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11 nephew of James Farnham of No. 40 
Fleet Market ’’ Nov. 10, 1777. R.B.G. i. 


p. 166.] 
” Warson, WILLIAM, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. 


(This was either W. W.. who entered St. 
Paul’s aged 8 son of the Rev. Wm. Wat- 
son (no address given) Oct. 2, 1766, or W. 
W. who entered aged 14 son of the Rev. 
James W. of Hatton Garden Dec. 20, 
1773. The latter was a Pensioner of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1777, 
aged 18, but did not graduate. R.B.G. i. 
pp. 135, 156.] 

” Wess, S. Liverpool. 

{This is probably ‘‘ Samuel Augustine 
Webbe [sic] who entered St. Paul’s 

ed 9’? on July 1, 1778. (No name or 
3 at of his father is given.) | 
” Witp, E. ArcHeR. Warwick Square. | 

{Edward Archer Wild “ entered St. Paul’s | 
aged 9 son of Thomas W., attorney of | 
Wood Street Cheapside’ June 22, 1795. | 
R.B.G. i. p. 210. He became a solicitor, | 
was President of the Incorporated Law | 
Society, an Alderman and Sheriff of | 
the City of London, and was the father | 
of the well-known judge who became | 
Lord Penzance. Two brothers of 
BE. A. W., John entered St. Paul’s aged | 
8; Thomas entered St. Paul’s aged | 
7 on June 30, 1789. The former be- | 
came Chief Justice of New South Wales 
and, later, of Cape Colony, when he was 
knighted. The latter, as Lord Truro, 
rose to be Lord Chancellor of England. 
See their names below. R.B.G. i. p. 196. 
‘D.N.B.’] 

” Witkin Georcr. Paternoster Row. 

[George Wilkie entered St. Paul’s ‘aged 7 
son of John W. bookseller of St. Paul’s | 
churchyard ”? Oct. 7, 1767. His brother | 
Thomas Wilkie entered the school aged 
7 in 1770. R.B.G. i. pp. 138 and 147.] 

” Waker, GrorGE. Paternoster Row. 

{George Walker entered St. Paul’s “‘ aged 
9 son of John W. bookseller of Paternos- 
ter Row ’’ Feb. 10, 1792. Is this George 
Walker, born 1772, died 1847, a London 
bookseller, music publisher and novelist? 
‘D.N.B.’ His brother John Walker, 
entered the school aged 11 in 1801. 
R.B.G. i. pp. 203 and 224.)} 

” WILLIAMS. Ditieed, Surrey. 

[It is impossible to identify this man from 
among the numerous entrants having 
this name. ] 








East India House. 


” Woo.tey. 





[George Woolley entered St. Paul’s “‘ aged 
9 son of John W. of the India House ”’ 
July 25, 1793. His brothers Samuel en- 
tered aged 11 in 1801 and Benjamin 
aged 12 in 1806. Joseph Woolley who 
entered the school aged 11 son of John 
and Eliza W. (no address given) in 1802 
was almost certainly a third brother. 
R.B.G. i. pp. 207, 222, 225, 232]. 

’ WHITFIELD [sic]. Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand. 

{Charles Tomlins Whitfield entered St. 

Paul’s “‘ aged 12 son of Robert W., sur- 


geon of Beaufort Buildings Strand” 
Oct. 31, 1801. R.B.G. i. p. 24.] 
” WHEELER. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


[James Wheeler entered St. Paul’s “ aged 
10 son of Charles W., surgeon Basing: 
hall Street ’’ June 27, 1760. | 

’ WaiTHMAN, Writt1am. Doning Street, 

Holborn. 

[This is a new name of a hitherto unre- 
corded Old Pauline. ] 

4 be i W. H. 9 Pickett Street, Temple 

ar. 

[Walter Henry Wyatt entered St. Paul’s 
‘aged 12 son of John W., Merchant of 
Bridge Street ’’ July 25, 1794. R.B.G. i. 
p. 209. ] 

Watkins, JOHN. 11 Fleet Street. 

[John Watkins was admitted to St. Paul’s 
as a non-Foundationer in 1796-7 and 
left the school in 1798. ] 

’” WETHERILL [sic], Cuartes. Lincoln’s Inn. 
[Charles Wetherell ‘‘ entered St. Paul’s 

“aged 12 son of Dr. W., Master of 
University College, Oxford” Aug. 4, 
1783. He was called to the Bar and 
entered the House of Commons, became 
Solicitor-General and was knighted in 


, 


” 


1824, and was subsequently Attorney- 
General in two administrations. 
R.B.G. i. p. 180. ‘ D.N.B.’ 


” WHEELER, CHARLES. Doctors’ Commons. 
[This is a new name of a hitherto unre- 
corded Old Pauline. ] 
” Witp, THomas. 149 Aldersgate Street. 
[This was Thomas Wild 1st Baron Truro, 
Lord Chancellor. See under his 
brother, Edward Archer Wild, above. } 
Watkins, Rev. H. Turnagin Lane. 
{Henry Watkins entered St. Paul’s as a 
non-Foundationer in 1774-5. R.B.G. i. 


p. 160.] 
Boswell Court, Fleet 


Mr. WIitp, Jon. 
Street. 
[This was Sir John Wild, Chief Justice 
successively of New South Wales and of 
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Cape Colony. See under his brother 
Edward Archer Wild, above. | 

Witeress, Rev. J. Junr. Eltham. 

{John Thomas Wilgress entered St. Paul’s 

‘‘aged 11 son of Rev. Dr. John W., 
Eltham ’’ July 14, 1788. He became a 
fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, and 
Vicar of Chalk, in Kent. His brother 
Davy W. entered the school aged 10 on 
the same day. | 

Witp, Cot. T. Trinity College, Cambridge. 





llent them to me, with permission to 


| Directory 


[This is a new name of a hitherto unre- | 


corded Old ek 
Warp, Rev. E. Iver, Bucks. 

{Edward Ward entered St. Paul’s “‘ aged 
13’ April 7, 1785. No name or address 
of father in the Register. R.B.G. i. p. 
185. In the register of Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford; he is described as son of 
William W., of Stanington Bridge, 
Northumberland gen. He was a chap- 
lain in the Navy and became Vicar of 
Iver, Bucks, in 1805 till his death in 
1835. R.B.G. ii. p. 40. See ‘ The 
Linleys of Bath,’ by C. Black, passim. } 

Warp, CHARLES. Theatre Royal, 

Drury Lane. 
[Charles William Ward entered St. Paul’s 
“‘aged 15” April 7, 1785. R.B.G. i. 
p. 185. This was a brother of the last- 
named. He married Jane, the sister of 
William Linley his schoolfellow (vide 
supra). Through the influence of the 
latter he became Secretary of Drury 
Lane Theatre. According to ‘The 
Linley’s of Bath’ (p. 227) the father of 
Charles and Edward Ward, William 
Ward, was Master of Staple Inn in 1763. 
WuitHeaves, R. Fleet Street. 


Mr. 


” 


{Richard Whiteh tered St. Paul’s 
eed  Sraenanene Shes wwe | It ehould be noted that in the time @ 


“aged 9 son of John W. carpenter of 


” 4 2. 
a a | 1934-5: and that owing to the troublesome 


R.B.G. i, 125.] 
> York, C. New Ormond Street. 
[Charles York entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 13 
son of William Y., of New Ormond S&t., 
Queens Square’’ March 8, 1803. R.B.G. 
i. p. 226.] 
Micnaret F. J. McDonnett. 
Jerusalem. 





LOXLEY, CO. WARWICK: OVER- 
SEERS’ ACCOUNTS. 


| ley, and the accounts show 


publish anything 1 cared to. The books are 
those of the Overseers of the parish of Lox- 
ayments to var- 

inhabitants. The Post Office 
of Birmingham, Worcestershire 
and Staffordshire, 1845, gives information 
re the population of Loxley parish which can 
likely be taken as not being much different 
from that at the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century. 


Loxley, which is a parish in the Stratford 
union and hundred of Barlichway, situate 
about 4 miles from Stratford-upon-Avon, is a 
place of great antiquity. It is mentioned in 
“Domesday Book’ and was once wholly 
possessed by the monks of Worcester and of 
Kenilworth. The church has lost most of its 
ancient appearance from modern repairs, 
The benefice is a vicarage, in the gift of the 
Lord Chancellor, value £190. Acreage, 1620; 
population, 318. 

The ‘“‘ population ’’ was, no doubt, taken 
from the 1841 Census. The number of in- 
habitants, in the period covered by the two 
books, shows a large number in receipt of 
relief, in some years rising to thirty or more 
persons (1813). This seems to me to be a 
high percentage. In 1799, sums varying 
from 1s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. were given. I think 
the £, at that date, would purchase from 
three to four times as much as in 1913. The 
late Sir John Fortescue, in an article in The 
Times, 27 Aug., 1932, stated that £10 in 
1799 would be equal to about £50 in 1932. 
A labourer’s wages in Warwickshire, in 1825, 
according to ‘ Abstract of Returns, pub- 
lished by Order of the House of Commons’ 
varied from 8s. to 12s. a week. In Book 
i. of the two books it is evident that 
“ordinary work ”’ per day, was paid at 10d. 


ious poor 


’ 


Charles II £1 was worth as much as £5 in 


and uncertain times in Europe, money values 
varied from time to time during the period 
of the French Revolution and Napoleon’s 


| campaigns, 


As to particulars of the two Books: Book i 


| is about 13 ins. thick, 13 ins. long and 7} 


ins. wide. 


oe On the back of the binding is 


This book commences in 1798, and 


/ends in 1810. On the first page: — ‘‘ This 
| Books contains Bills and Orders belonging to 
| the Parish of Loxley.’’ 


Book ii, is somewhat similar in size, and 


THE following extracts were taken from | commencing in 1811, ends 1820. It is headed 
the 


two 


The owner if them, friend Capt. 


by 
JAGGARD, of 


Stratford-on-Avon, 





books mentioned below. | ‘‘ Loxley Parish Accounts.” 


To p. 1 is at- 


| tached a long printed Government form of 


kindly | about four pages; this leaves blank space for 
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name of parish, and county, to be filled in | Parish Church of Loxley at the same time. 
with ink. It is headed:—‘‘ Cuarer. To the | William Pierson Joseph hancox a pionted 
Register-Keeper for Loxley in the County of | Overseers For the year In Cueing.”’ 


Warwick.’’ I give a portion of what follows 
as it shows what the keeper had to do, and 
what the franchise was in 1789. I presume 
this paper was placed in the Overseers’ book, 
for safety, for there are no notes of their 


| 


actions, or of the names of those qualified | 


to vote. 


By virtue and in pursuance of an Act of 
Parliament, made and passed in the Twenty- 
eighth Year of the Reign of His Majesty King 
George the Third, intituled, ‘An Act for the 
better securing the Rights of Persons qualified 
to Vote in County Elections,’ (a Copy of which 
Act is contained in the Register sent you here- 
with), I do hereby charge you,—That (some 
Time in the Month of April one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty nine) you leave, or cause 
to be left, at the usual Place of Abode of every 
Freeholder residing within your District, One 
of the printed Notices sent you herewith, and 
that you do subscribe your name, and your 


Place of Abode, to every such Notice before | 


you leave the same. And also, that (on 
some (one) or wore of the Sundays in the said 
Month of April one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty nine) you affix, or cause to be 
affixed, One of the said printed Notices (sub- 
scribed by you as aforesaid) on the principal 
Door of the Church or Chapel (if any such 


there be), within your district, before the usual | 
Morning Service, or if there be no | 
Morning Service, then immediately before the | 


Hour o 


usual Hour of Evening Service. 


Then follow very full and long particulars 
as to claims, etc., and then a new paragraph 
commencing :— 


If a person apply to you to make an Enrol- | 
i if he has not | 
a Freehold, or if such Estate is not of clear | 


ment, you inform him .. . if 


value of Forty Shillings over and above In- 
terest of any money secured by Mortgage. . . 
And no Freeholder, under the Age of Eighteen 
Years has a right to cause his name to be 
enrolled in the said Register. 


The Registrar is ‘‘ not compelled to make 


such Enrolment before the Sixth Day of | 


April One thousand seven hundred and 
Eighty nine, or on Sunday, a Good Friday, 
or a Christmas Day, or on a day set apart 
by ogee for General Fasting or Thanks- 
giving... Every entry to be gratis.”’ 

There are a few loose papers in 


book; in Book ii is a Receipt; ‘‘ Red 27 
Sept 1816 of Mr. Benjamin Dadley Over- 
seer of the poor of Loxley.”” This note is use- 
ful as showing the man’s position. 

In Book ii, the writing is much improved, 
is not so advanced, e.g., 
A Vestery Elded in the 


but the spelli 
“March 31st. 1812. 


each | 


On the inside of the back cover of this book, 

in ink:— 
County the Recever Genereal of the County 
of of Warwick. Dau (Due?) to the 
Warwick. overs of the Parish of Loxley in 
said County for Monay Paid to 
Every famely of Persons serving 
in the 3 Bat millita on Duty at 
Stratford Commanded by Coln 
Shelden of the Local milita of the 
Said County. 1811. Jan. II. 

I am sorry that so few notes of an inter- 
esting character occur, as in some similar 
books, of about the same period, I have found 
a good deal of parish information, often 
written in between the proper entries, and 
in some cases—as at Kingsthorpe, Northamp- 
ton—very much concerning certain people 
who received Parish Relief. 

There are persons, who in the past, and in 
present time, make rather silly remarks as 
to the state of the Poor in years ago. I would 
advise them to make a study of Overseers’ 
Accounts. In these they should find—I often 
did—that the Poor were as well looked after 
| as the circumstances of the time permitted. 
| There were, of course, people acting as Over- 
seers, who had not the sympathy with the 
real poor that they ought to have had. 

The chief payments in both books are sums 
of money given direct, or for purchase of 
|certain stuffs or clothes for particular 
persons. The list of names of those receiving 
goods or relief in cash, from time to time, 
forms a sort of Directory of the poorer in- 
habitants of the parish, and this, if any 
reader of the books noted special names, could 
| be amplified by looking up the Census of this 

parish for 1841, at the Public Record Office. 
| Naturally the Parish Registers give useful 
| ntelligence. I have searched them three 
| times within the last forty years. 

Hersert SouTHaM, 


Colonel, ° 
V.O., F.S.A., R.G.A. (T.F.) Retd. 


| A FEW WORDS MORE ON 
‘ PICKWICK.” 


AMILIAR with the works of Dickens for 
many years, I wrote notes on ‘ Pickwick ’ 
| in the last century. So far as I know, there 
| is still room for comment on the text and 
| the resounding success of the book. Addi- 
| tions to Forster’s standard biography have 
been generally regarded’ as advisable. 
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Dickens, born 1812, writes in a letter of July 
15, 1838, ‘‘ You know, I suppose, that they 
have elected me at the Athenaeum.” ‘ Pick- 
wick’ was finished in November, 1837, and 
brought the young man who had been in a 
blacking factory into the company of the 
most distinguished men of the day. Thack- 
eray, born 1811, was more of the Athenaeum 
type, but he was blackballed in 1850 and 
elected in 1851. ‘ Vanity Fair’ was pub- 
lished in 1848, the first of his big novels. 
When ‘ Pickwick’ was still appearing, or 


only just finished, a reference to it was made | 


by Lockhart in his ‘ Life of Scott,’ Vol. vi., 
dee. iii.: while James Ballantyne was 
editing his newspaper, “ he considered that 
matter as fondly and proudly as Mr. Pott in 
Pickwick does his Gazette of Eatanswill.’’ 


Lord Broughton, Byron’s friend, remarks | 


in his ‘ Reminiscences of a Long Life,’ 
March 6, 1838, that Sir Charles Grey was 
called ‘‘ Pickwick,’’ being so like him. 
Trevelyan, in his ‘ Life of , Paar Chap. 
vi., speaks of the books read in India 1834-8, 
and adds after a record of Greek and serious 
history :— 


There is something refreshing, amidst the 
long list of graver treatises, to light upon a 
periodical entry of “ Uucuxwa ”; the im- 


mortal work of a Classic who has had more | 


readers in a single year than Statius and 
Seneca in all their eighteen centuries together. 
Macaulay turned over with indifference, and 
something of distaste, the earlier chapters of 
that modern Odyssey. The first touch which 
came home to him was Jingle’s “‘ Handsome 
Englishman! ” (Chap. II, in the account of the 
romance of Donna Christina). In that phrase 
he recognised a master; and, by the time that 
he landed in England, he knew his Pickwick 
almost as intimately as his Grandison. 


Froude in his article on ‘ The Oxford 
Counter-Reformation ’ in his 
Studies,’ Vol. iv., writes :— 

More copies of ‘ Pickwick’ were sold in five 
years than of ‘Hamlet’ in two hundred. Yet 
‘Hamlet’ will last as long as the ‘Iliad’; 
‘ Pickwick,’ delightful as it is to us, will be 
unreadable to our great-grandchildren. 


the thing caricatured has ceased to be 


The comparisons of ancient, Elizabethan 
and modern sales are of little value, since the 
earlier readers had not the chances of getting 
books offered by the wide advance of printing 
in the nineteenth century and were not 
forced to acquire the faculty of reading, as 
in modern education. The period in which 
Dickens will be unreadable has not arrived 
yet, though a great-great-grandson of his is 


‘ Short | 


The | 
most genial caricaturist ceases to interest when | 





| growing up. When the newspapers in the 


| war to obtain huge circulations offered books 
at age prices to their subscribers, the 
Daily Mail, the Daily Express and the 
News-Chronicle all provided sets of Dickens 
which had large sales. No one is going to 
buy, even at a reduced price, something 
which he cannot read. 

Throughout the last century men of letters 
showed some opposition to Dickens, a new- 
|comer of no particular education. Thus 
Sydney Smith wrote in September 1838 :— 
‘“ Nickleby is very good. I stood out against 
| Mr. Dickens as long as I could, but he has 
conquered me.’’ 

The article on Dickens in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ came from Leslie 
Stephen, who was aware that his estimate 
might be considered grudging. At the end 
/he suggested that it might become more 
| eulogistic in a future edition of the Diction- 
| ary. An admirable critic at his best, Stephen 
| dealt with a few authors whom he was not 
| qualified to consider. But he does not sup- 
| port a common view among the Victorians 
| that Dickens’s writing was very bad. He 
| wrote, in fact, a good, sound, eighteenth- 
| century style in the main, being influenced 
no doubt by his study of Fielding and 
Smollett. He struck a note which seems to 
me tolerably new in his metaphors, similes 
and illustrations, and strange combinations 
of things in odd circumstances. Who else 
would have thought of ‘“‘a dolphin in a 
sentry-box’’ as an image of discomfort 
(‘ Pickwick,’ chap. vi.)? His use of such 
combinations might entitle him to be the 
literary god-father of the latest poets, who 
revel in similar oddities. His mind turns to 
giants, dwarfs and monkeys, being of the 
naturally fantastic sort. In particular, he 
has a fondness for the wooden leg, which be- 
comes for him, as the novels proceed, an un- 
| conscious obsession, and apparently began 
early. A letter of school days, 1825, has a 
reference to a wooden leg in it (given in fac- 
ie in Forster’s ‘ Life,’ Book I., section 
iii.). 

The First Edition of ‘ Pickwick’ con- 
_tains a Preface and a Letter of Dedica- 
| tion to Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, M.P., dated 
from Doughty Street, Sept. 27, 1837. This 
dedication should surely not be omitted, as 
it is in many modern editions. The Preface 
is also dislodged in favour of a later one. It 
contains the interesting note that 
the interval has been so short between the 
production of each number in manuscript and 
its appearance in print, that the greater por- 
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tions of the illustrations have been executed | eighteenth century; but the gateway in 


he artist from the author’s mere verbal 
F ription of what he intended to write. 


This detail may excuse a few discrepancies 


between the text as it appeared and the pic- | 


mre. Dickens speaks of | the gentleman, in Lower Sind, is a grave (near the tomb of 


whose designs accompany the letter-press,”” 
iporing 5 ay artist es. Pe 

i C) eymour’s representatives 
claims ma y Seym p tf this 
had been read, some recent misstatements in 
a popular newspaper concerning the appear- 
ance of ‘ Pickwick’ in “‘ a magazine” and 
the period of Seymour’s suicide might have 
been avoided. The frontispiece of the first 
edition, drawn by Phiz presumably at leisure 
and seen by Dickens, contains one feature 
which has escaped attention. 


at Dulwich which was both comfortable and 
elegant. On the wall behind above a cabinet 
hangs the picture of a lady with a flowing 
cap on her head, spectacles on her face, a 
waist surmounted by an old-fashioned 
fichu, and mittened hands, one of which 
holds a feathery affair which I take to be a 
fan. Who can this be but Mr. Pickwick’s 
mother, a person otherwise quite unknown ? 
‘Pickwick ’ was vividly given by Dickens 
in the last year of his lfe, when he persisted 
in his readings, in spite of the warnings 
provided by his own body and the doctors. 
One of them, Frank Beard, has left a 
record of his pulse, — in ‘ Dickens to 
his Oldest Friend.’ Starting at 72, normal, 
he went up to 95 after reading the trial 
scene, and from 82 before Dr. Marigold and 
Bob Sawyer’s party to 99 after them, being 
up to 84 after a rest of fifteen minutes. One 
regrets that Dickens’s devotion to his public 
led him to this insensate perseverance in a 
course of life fatal to him. The readings 
brought him big money, but their effect was 
only temporary. The world would have pre- 
ferred two or three more novels, still to he 
read when the three-month immortals of 
the moment have long ceased to attract. One 
may readily admit that much of Dickens’s 





world is obsolete to-day and then proceed to | 
ask where any writer can be found who has | 
a tenth part of his humour. 
V. R. 
ANGING LONDON. — St. James’s 


Palace. Many Londoners will miss a 
familiar object from the clock tower. The 
vane has been removed but a very decorative 
Royal Standard flies from the Tudor gate- 
way. A vane is visible in prints of the early 





Sam Weller | 
and Mr, Pickwick sit at ease in the house | 


Hollar’s print does not show a clock tower. 
W. H. Hammonp. 


RAVE OF GEORGE MACLEOD AT 
TATTA.—On the Makli Hills, at Tatta 


| Shaikh Ali) inscribed ‘‘M. Madrod Regi- 
| ment Officer,’’ which I saw in February last. 
| Its existence is not recorded in any of the 
| books on the antiquities of Sind, and noth- 
ing was known about it locally. I formed 
| the opinion that the existing inscription had 
| been copied from an earlier stone by some 
| Indian mason ignorant of English, and that 
| the original name had very probably been 
| Macleod, the cz having been misread by the 
mason as D. 

I therefore made inquiry from your corre- 
spondent, Masor V. C. P. Hopson, whether 
any military officer named Macleod was 
known to have died at or near Tatta; and he 
informs me that Second Lieut. George Mac- 
leod died there on 5 Oct., 1839. This officer 
was the son of Norman Macleod, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, was appointed second lieut. in 
the Bombay Engineers on 10 June, 1836, and 
transferred to the Bengal Engineers on 25 
Sept., 1839, a few days before his death. 
| There can be little doubt that this grave is 
his. Further details of him are asked for. 


H. Buttock, 








Major. 
|()UEEN MARY’S HUNGARIAN AN- 
CESTORS.—As most people know, 


| Queen Mary’s grandmother was a Hun- 
| garian, the Countess Claudine Rhedey (Sept. 
| 12, 1812—Oct. 11, 1841). It may interest 
readers to know that a pedigree of her has 
been compiled by Karl Czako in his 
‘Geschichte der Familie Rhedey von 
Kirsrede (Budapest; Kgl. Universitits- 
driickerei, 1929) with a large genealogical 
table. It is not in the British Museum, and 
I have seen only a typescript of it. 
J. M. B. 


ITER.—This verb is not recorded in 

either the ‘ N.E.D.’ or the ‘E.D.D.’ I 
found it in the Wolley manuscripts in the 
British Museum (Add. MSS. 6668, f. 181), 
where it occurs in an original document of 
1719. Its meaning is ‘‘ to protect a river 
bank against the force of the stream to pre- 
vent washing away in flood time,’”’ usually 
accomplished by driving in piles and timber- 
ing. So far as my enquiries there seems 
to be no general word for this particular 
kind of work. F. Wrttramson. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





—.., 


of the nobleman who headed the table, ay 
engagement, however, that no freshman could 
well neglect? Ruskin was a gentleman com. 


« HAPEAU DE PAILLE.’’—It would be moner, and perhaps ordinary freshmen Were 


interesting to know when or by whom 
this term was applied to the splendid Rubens 
portrait now in the National Gallery. John 


| 


Smith, who, “in conjunction with another | 
person,’’ bought the picture in Antwerp, in | 


1822, fully described it in Vol. ii. of his 
‘Catalogue Raisonné’ (pp. 228-231). 
there called ‘‘ The Chapeau de Paille”’ and 
has ever since been known by that name. It 


was sold to Sir Robert Peel, and passed by | 5:4 English widow who 


| Russian General Count Platoff in 1814? 


purchase with the Peel collection into the 
National Gallery. The term chapeau de 
paille was probably a common term for 
similar hats. For instance, in the Catalogue 
de Tableaux sold at Paris, Dec. 10, 1764, lot 
10 consists of two pictures by Rosalba, one 
representing ‘Deux Demoiselles, 1’une 
coefiée d’un chapeau de paille avec des 
Roses.’’ Curiously enough my copy of this 
catalogue came from the collection of John 
Smith of ‘‘ Catalogue Raisonné’’ fame and 
has his full autograph on the title-page. 
W. Roserts. 
69, Park Hill, S.W. 


XFORD DRINKING A CENTURY 
AGO.—Ruskin in the section of ‘ The 
Crown of Wild Olive ’’ entitled ‘ The Future 
of England,’ includes the following passage 
concerning his residence at Christ Church, 
which he began in January, 1837 :— 


30 years ago, I, a most inexperienced fresh- 


It: is | 


not invited to such a supper. His method of 
securing sobriety is rather surprising and 
seems to indicate that his companons were 
too far advanced to notice what he was doing. 
1 presume that he started by disposing of his 
drink in the ordinary way. 
SENEx 
JUNT PLATOFF’S ENGLISH FRIEND, 


—Can any reader tell me the name of the 
befriended the 


This is the story. On July 6, 1814, the 


Emperor Alexander I. of Russia and King 
| William of Prussia, with a large suite 


landed at Dover. 
of the Cossacks 


General Platoff was Chief 
during the war against 


| Napoleon and accompanied the Tsar, and 


| Jul 


man, went to my first college supper; at the | 


head of the table sat a nobleman of high 
promise and admirable powers, since dead of 
palsy; there also we had in the midst of us, 
not buckets, indeed, but bowls as large as 


buckets; there also we helped ourselves with | 


ladles. There (for this beginning of college 
education was compulsory), I, choosing ladlefuls 
of punch instead of claret, because I was then 
able, unperceived, to pour them into my waist- 
coat instead of down my throat, stood it out to 
the end, and helned to carry out four of my 
fellow-students, one of them the son of the head 
- a college, head foremost, downstairs and 
ome. 


went to London with him. He was much 
féted because of his courage and great deeds. 
Oxford University honoured him. A wealthy 
English widow, knowing his wife was dead, 
admired him so much that she promised to 
stay with him until his death. She went to 
St. Petersburg and the Don with him, and 
in fact, remained with him until his death 
in 1818. So beloved was she that the 
Cossacks begged her to remain with them 
and offered her land as an inducement to 
stay. She left London with Platoff on 2% 

1814 and returned to England in 1818. 
er name is wanted by an old Cossack of 
Don; it seems to have faded into oblivion. 
I shall be grateful if anyone can supply it. 


E. E. Lawrence. 


RETTINGHAM.—According to the re 
cords of the Westminster City Council, 
the owners of No. 35a Great George Street 
in 1876 were ‘“ James Woodcock and Henry 
Adams, trustees of the late Thomas Clarke 
Brettingham.’’ A photograph of this house 
was taken in 1911 by H.M. Office of Works, 
in which year it was pulled down. The 
‘D.N.B.’ records Matthew Brettingham, 
architect, 1699-1769; Matthew B., his son, 


Manners and customs in the matter of | 1725-1803; and Robert Furze B., nephew of 
drinking have vastly improved in the course | the elder Matthew B., born 1750, date of 


of a century. Do contemporary memoirs | death unknown. 


In Mr. L. E. Tanner's 


support Ruskin’s statement that drinking | ‘ Westminster School’ (1923, p. 56) it is 
till one could drink no more was ‘‘ compul- | stated that Robert Furze Brettingham con- 


sory.’’ I suppose he means that. 


the orgy have taken place in the college hall | 


—dinner then was in the afternoon, I be- | 


Would | tracted to build the three houses on the south 


side of Little Dean’s ard. 
(1) What relationship had Thomas Clarke 


lieve—or was it a private affair in the rooms ' Brettingham to the family in the ‘ D.N.B."? 
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(2) The privacy of the Abbey garden from | Sutton Maddock, nr. Shifnal. 


its west side was destroyed this year by the | 
removal of a wall south of the School gate- | 
way in Little Dean’s Yard and the substitu- | 
tion of a gate of open ironwork. A fives- | 
court had been built agains: the wall. Did 
Robert Furze Brettingham build that wall? | 


G. W. Wricurt. 
OPPNER’S ‘MISS ALICIA HER- 
BERT.’—An illustration of the above | 


appears in ‘The Masterpieces of Hoppner,’ 
ublished in 1912. Who was Miss Alicia | 


erbert, and in whose possession is the | 
portrait ? 

H. B. JerRnincHam. 
Boston. 


NNER AND MIDDLE TEMPLE STU- 
DENTS. — Have the admissions been 
printed, and for what period? 


Locarno. | 


prtt.—Can any connection be made be- 
tween John Pitt, who was Member of 
Parliament for Gloucester from 1782 until 
his death at the age of seventy-nine years 
in 1805, and Lord Chatham ? 

Brian FRitTH. 
Gloucester. 


ARNHAM AND SPICER FAMILIES.— 
Roger Garnham, of Farnborough 
Chieveley and Brightwalton, Co. Berks, died 
1684. He had, with other issue, a daughter 
Ann Garnham, married twice. Her first hus- 
band was John Spicer, of Chieveley, Berks 
and London, by whom she had, with other | 
issue, a son Giles Spicer, died 1751. Was 
he Giles Spicer, Esqre., Lieut.-Govr. of the 
Island of Guernsey, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir William Haward, Knt., of 
Tandridge Hall, Surrey? She died 8 Nov., 
1719, and there is a monument to her in | 
(the Town Parish) St. Peter, Port Guernsey, 
with the following inscription :— 

Here lieth the Body of Elizabeth Spicer, 
daughter of Sir William Haward, Knt., of 
Tandridge Hall in the county of Surrey, wife 
to Giles Spicer, Esq., Lieut.-Govr. of this 
Island who departed this life the 8th of Novem- | 
ber Anno Domini 1719 aged 68 years and 8 days. 

Leonarp C. Price. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell 


ICHARD FORESTER: DESCEND.- | 
ANTS WANTED.—Can anyone inform | 
me of any descendants of Richard Forester | 
who built Bishop Percy’s house in Bridg- 
north, Shrops ? Me was later, I think, of | 





| Was 


G. L. 
ESSITER.—What is the origin of this 


surname? And can anyone tell me the 
birthplace of Nathaniel Messiter, buried in 
Frome Parish Church in 1830, who had four 


| children by his second wife Betty? 


L. M. 


OHN SIBBALD EDISON.—I have a book 
entitled ‘ Northumberland ’—a historical 
dramatic poem, the author of which is John 
Sibbald Edison of the Middle Temple. It 
published by Rivingtons, Waterloo 
Place, London, in 1866. It deals with the 
career of Henry Percy, 4th Earl of North- 
umberland. Any biographical details of 

the author will be appreciated. 

B.A. 


OHN BELEMENS fl. 1225-1252.—Is any- 

thing known of John Belemens, or Bele- 
meyns, Prebendary of Chiswick 1225-1252? 
He was also Prebendary of Wildland, parish 
of Tillingham, Essex. He is mentioned in 
Hennessy s Novum Repertorium Ecclesiasti- 
cum Parochiale Londinense; and also in 
Richard Newcourt’s Repertorium. 

Would he be a descendant of the Belmeis 
or Belesmains family mentioned in the 
‘ Dict. Nat. Biography ’ ? 

JoHN BELLMAN. 


ELDER SURNAME.—I should be glad 
of information on persons of this sur- 
name, borne by my paternal grandmother. 

I am especially interested in the descen- 
dants of Richard Fielder, of Hersham, in 
Walton-on-Thames, Surrey, who m. 1798 at 
St. George’s, Hanover Sq.. Catherine (aunt 
of Lady Fitzwalter), dau. of Lewis Gage, 
Esq., of Milgate Park, in Bearsted, Kent, 
by hie wife Annetta Coke. I am also much 
interested in the descendants if any, of J. 


|(? John) Fielder, of Hants, and his wife 


Elizabeth Trevor, of the family of the Lords 
Trevor, Viscounts Hampden. 

Fielder is a Hampshire surname, often 
corruptly rendered Feilder, Feilde, and 
Field. One Surrey family of Fielder alias 


| Fielde is certainly known to have been nearly 


related to a Hants family of the same name, 
from a document of Charles I’s time. Quite 
possibly all the Fielders (including Alfred 
Fielder, the well-known Kent cricketer, 
whose parentage I should be interested to 
learn) originate from Hampshire, which 
possessed two gentle families of the name 
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at the period of the Heralds’ Visitations. 
F. H. M. Hugo. 


** WNCLOSED IN LEAD.” — On Aug. 31, 
1918, in the church of Dalton-in-Fur- 
ness, I came upon a large flat slate slab in 
the south aisle, with these words heavily 
incised in large Roman literals :— ’ 
W. ATKINSON 
ENCLOSED IN LEAD 
1821. 
I should be grateful for any comments or 
explanation. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


E STEPNEY FAIR.—Where was this 
held, and when for the last time? 


H. Reeve. 
262, Mitcham Road, Croydon, Surrey. 


“ TAYARD.’—This name of a tree occurs 
frequently in a French novel, ‘Que ma 
joie demeure,’ which I have recently been 
reading. It is not in my Larousse, nor yet 
in Chevalley’s ‘Oxford French Dictionary.’ 
What tree is it? mee 


SE OF NAME IN REPROACH. — Mr. 


St. John Ervine in ‘The Wayward | would be much retarded. 


Man ’ tells us that for a sailor to be ordered 
by name to do anything is a heavy reflection 
on him. Is this the case in other callings? 
(I need hardly say the Parliamentary usage 
requires no mention). 

M. U. H.%. 


— Whence come the 
Drayton’s ‘ Shepheards 


OURCES WANTED. 
following in 
Garland,’ 1593 :— 
Title-page. 
1. Effugiunt auidos Carmina sola — 
2. Quid queror? et toto facio convicia coelo: 
Di quoque habent oculos, di we 
abent. 
3. Ipse ego thura dabo, fumosis candidus 
aris : 

Ipse feram ante tuos munera vota pedes. 

4. Optima prima feré manibus rapiuntur 


avaris: - : : 
Implentur numeris deteriora suis. 
Rowland. 
5. Per superos iuro testes, pompamque 
Deorum, ‘ 
Te Dominam nobis tempus in omne fore. 
Motto. ; , 
Nos quoque per totum pariter cantabimur 
orbem, 


Iunctaque semper erunt nomina nostra tuis. 

6. Non mihi mille placent: non sum 
desertor Amoris. 

Tu mihi (si qua fides) cura perennis eris. 


N. 


—_——_——_—_—___, 


Replies. 








“TERENTIUS CHRISTIANUS,’ 
(clxix. 273, 317, 354, 425, 443; clxx. 210). 


SN CE writing the note at ante p. 210 on 

this subject much suggestive information 
about the use of the ‘ Terentius Christianus’ 
of Schonaeus deducible from the records of 
the Jesuits’ college activities at Porrentruy 
after 1591, has been given by Dr. Paul Jour- 
dan of the Ecole Cantonale there—the 
former College of the Jesuits. 

After reference to and quotation from 
Larousse— Grand Dictionnaire Universel ’— 
upon Schonaeus as school-rector, poet, and 
author of a Latin Grammar: adverting to 
the copy of his ‘ Terentius’ previously men- 
tioned (at the last reference) Dr. Jourdan 
supplies an item which, though perhaps 
commonplace in itself, throws an interesti 
light on the thoughtfulness of the College 
| directors in providing means whereby many 
| children of poorer and less fortunate parents 
| could obtain copies of the text-books in com- 
mon use, without which their progress 
This particular 
volume is marked ‘“‘en téte, & la main, 
‘“‘ Bibl. Paup.” c’est & dire, Bibliotheca 
| Pawperum, fondée de la maniére suivante 
ef. J. Trouillat — ‘‘ Rapport sur la biblio- 
| théque du college de Porrentruy, son origine, 
| ses développements et sa re-organisation,” — 
Porrentruy, 1849, p. 27. 


La bibliothéque des éléves s’était aussi 
considérablement augmentée. Les prix distri- 
bués & la fin de chaque année scolaire con- 
sistaient principalement en ouvrages classiques 
employés dans les cours que devait fréquenter 
année suivante l’éléve qui était cour- 
ouné; les étudiants riches les donnaient apres 
en avoir fait usage, & cette bibliothéque qui fut 
appelée Bibliotheca pauperum et qui rendit 
de bons services aux éléves que la fortune 
n’avait point favorisés. 


At the forcible transformation of the Col- 
lege of the Jesuits into an école non-confes- 
sionelle many of the Greek and Latin 
classics were ‘‘ mis a l’encan.” (cf. also G. 
Amweg—‘ Les ex-libris de l’ancien Evéché de 
Bale.’ Neuchatel, Baconniére. 1932.). As to 
the use made of the Terentian Comedies of 
Schonaeus Dr. Jourdan continues :— 


Je n’ai — trouvé, & la liste des piéces jouées 
par les éléves lors des promotions, le nom de 





} 





| 





Schonaeus, mais de ce qui précéde, il me semble 
qu’on peut conclure que les éléves de |’école des 
Jésuites de Porrentruy ont étudié (quand je 
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Vignore) le ‘ Terentius Christianus.’ 


A bibliotheca pauperum was not peculiar 
to the Jesuits at Porrentruy. It seems to 
have been a oe institution in Catho- 
lic colleges and High Schools from a com- 
paratively early time—perhaps shortly after 
the introduction of printed school-books. 
The published accounts of English public 
schools, so far as I have seen, do not tell us 
much about the kind of school libraries here 
referred to; but instances of Greek or Latin 
books similarly devoted, if forthcoming even 
to a small extent, would be useful in the 
appreciation of British education and edu- 
cators, especially during the sixteenth cen- 
tury and later. 

The same consideration for the advance- 
ment of less wealthy scholars was shown by 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools (1680 
to the present time) in the direction of their 
colleges for higher studies. 

From its numerous reproductions and the 
evidences of its use for so long a period after 
its first issue it may be safely believed that 
this late Renaissance adaptation of, and 
substitute for, an ancient classic was favour- 
ably estimated by those whose vocation and 
interests entitled them to be regarded as 
judges of its merits for use in 
work generally. 

It may be that the dirt, 
repulsiveness of the non-Christian Martial 


made it impossible, or at least inadvisable, | 


to attempt a Christianised ‘‘ Martialis 
Epigrammata,” and _ recognising _ this, 
Schonaeus when he wished to provide ex- 
amples in epigrammatic style collected his 
own suitable poems, although a few of his 
earlier products savour of pagan themes 
(perhaps unavoidably), and had them in- 
cluded in the 1606 edition as complementary 
to his comedies and elegies. 

The degree of literary efficiency exhibited 


by this Dutch gymnasiarch in these works is | 


a theme for a classical critic. 


Lectori grata recreat dulcedine mentem, 
Dum miscet variis seria multa jocis. 
Et facilem monstrat pangendi carminis usum, 
Nosq; facit Latio doctius ore loqui, 
Non est 
auctor, 
Sed vult matura cum ratione legi. 


gy qui gaudet puram sine crimine vitam, | 


os puer evitet sedulus usq; libros. 
Corrumpunt obscoena bonos epigrammata 


mores, 
Et tacita menti transitione nocent. 
From Schonaeus—Ad Aulum, de Martiali. 
R. B. Heppte. 





ERALDS’ EPITAPHS (clxx. 352).—The 
‘D.N.B.’ life of Ralph Brooke (1553- 
1625), York Herald, has the following 
statement :—‘‘ Brooke died 15 Oct. 1625, 
aged 73, and was buried in the church 
of Reculver, Kent. His quaint monn- 
ment, whereon he is depicted in his 
tabard dress, has been often engraved, 
but it has unhappily disappeared from 
the newly built church.” Is a copy of 
his epitaph given in any of these engravings 
or in the books to which reference is made 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ life? 

Epwarp Bens ty. 


The following is taken from ‘A Select 
Collection of Epitaphs and Monumental In- 
scriptions,’ printed by J. Raw, Ipswich, 
180 — 

Westminster Abbey. 
(A translation). 
Here lies, 
In certain hope of a resurrection in Christ, 
Wim Campen, 
By queen Elizabeth created 
Clarenceuz, King at Arms, 
An _ indefatigable, judicious, and 
Researcher 
Into the British antiquities. 


impartial 





ucational | 


indecency and 


ille tamen pueris accommodus | 


In whom, variety of learning, 

Vivacity of parts, 

And the most candid simplicity, 
were united. 

He died on the 9th of November, 1623, 

| In the 73rd year ot his age. 

| 


A footnote says:—‘‘ It is by a mistake on 
|his monument 74.’ In J. L. Chester's 
‘Westminster Abbey Registers,’ William 


| Camden is said to have been buried on the 
south side of the broad aisle, and his age is 
given as 72 yrs. 6 mos. and 7 days. 


| 
| 


S. P. 


In the well-known ruined church of 
Reculver, near Herne Bay, there was for- 
merly on the south side of the chancel a small 
tablet of black marble showing a figure in 
his herald’s habit and inscribed :— 

Here under, quitt of worldly miseries, 

Ralphe Brooke, esq. late Yorke herald lyes: 

Fifteenth of October he was was last alive, 

One thousand six hundred twenty & five. 

Seaventy three yeares bore he fortunes 

harmes 

And forty five an officer of armes. 

He married Thomasin, daughter of Michael 
Cobb of Kent 

Sergiant at armes, by whom 2 daughters God 
him lent, 

Survyinge Mary, William Dickin’s wife 

eas ingens Exton’s.—Happy be 
ife. 


In the church of Badlesmere, near Favers- 


their 
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ham, a brass, now lost, commemorated Bar- 
bara, wife of John Wrythe, Garter King of 
Arms, who died 4 Oct., 1483; and in the 


church at Little Chart, near Ashford 
Weever, is recorded an _ inscription to 
John——-son of ““Lancastri Heraldi 





Regis Armorum ”’ who died 10 June, 1441. 
4: i. ?. 


Canterbury. 


ANONS (clxx. 351).—In Edward Wal- 
ford’s ‘London,’ 1894, vol. i. chap. 28. 


* Edgware and Little Stanmore ’ there is this 
statement :— 


It is somewhat strange that no painting of 
Canons, as it was in its glory, is known to 
exist; nor is there any engraving of it in the 
print room of the British Museum, though 
there are two elevations of its principal front 
in-the King’s Library, dated in 1721 and 1730, 
engraved by Hulsberg. These display its chief 
features: eleven windows in three tiers above 
one another, divided by lofty columns, the 
cornice at the top being crowned with six or 
seven classical and symbolical statues. 


The building also bore a strong family likeness 


to Wanstead House, Essex. 


_ An engraving of the original south front of | 
Canons is reproduced in this volume of Wal- | 


ford, p. 291. There is a good deal more 
about Canons in the same chapter. 


and a large quantity of building materials, 
with which he erected a villa on part of the 
site. An engraving of this is given on p. 
294 in Walford. The property was sold by 
Mr. Hallet’s grandson to Captain Dennis 
O’Kelly, who owned the famous race-horse 
Eclipse. 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 


_ HEEL IN” (PLANTS) (clxx. 349). 

—Fifty years ago in Surrey we used to 
“ put seedlings in by the heel ”’ till we were 
ready to deal with them, and we used to 
“heel up ”’ th celery and sometimes the rhu- 
barb, to blanch them. I have never doubted 
that all this comes from the A.S. helan, 
to cover up, a word which is probably con- 
nected with the Latin celare, and ultimately 
with the Greek xadimrer. ‘‘ Hell’? (Get- 
enna) is the same word, and means “ the 
covered place,’’ and Weekley’s ‘ Etymolozical 
Dictionary’ claims the same origin for 
“‘ helmet,’’ the head covering. The surnames 
Hillyard, Hellier, Hillyer mean “ the man 
who covers,’’ and so one who tiles or thatches 
a roof. The famous Wat of Richard II.’s 
reign is called Hellier as well as Tyler. The 
synonymous Thatcher has not only produced 
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Hallet, a cabinet-maker in Long Acre is said | 
to have bought the greater part of the estate | 
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the surname Thacker, but also its mom 
famous Dutch form Dekker. The gardener’s 
‘“ put in by the heels ’’ is a simple piece of 
folk-etymology. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse, 


In planting young cabbages with the 
dibber in one hand and the plants in 
the other a row can be quickly planted. 
As soon as the plant is slipped in the human 
heel goes to the one side of the plant and the 
earth is pressed in. Consequently the work 
is like a slow walk. 

To ‘‘ heel in’’ plants in bulk is to ensure 
that they are better preserved until there is 
time to plant out. 

H. Prosser CHANTER, 


See ‘ Dialect Dictionary ’’=to cover. In 
common use in Gower—‘‘to heel potatoes.” It 
has always been debatable whether Helwick, 
off Carmarthen Bay, does not mean _ the 
covered (swamped) Wick. Also used in 
Devonshire. 

S. % 


TAINED-GLASS IN CHURCHES (elxx. 

271, 320, 354).—The statement that 
| ‘‘ plain glass would be out of harmony with 
| a religious atmosphere’ seems to me to be 
rather inept. In the Third Report of the 
Central Council for the Care of Churches, 
issued in 1928, it is said :— 


The two greatest essentials for the interior 
of any building are that it should be light and 
roomy. As a general rule this was realised 
all down the ages until the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The men of the eigh- 
teenth century still understood the need of 
adequate lighting, but they began to overcrowd 
buildings with galleries and seating. h 
gothic revivalists of the nineteenth century did 
their best to remove these obstructions, but 
‘ in lighting they actually reversed 
the experience of civilization in the north of 
Europe, and in their desire to obtain a “ dim 
religious light,” they made many buildings 
dirty and unhealthy, as well as dingy. . - 
There has beer. much deservedly severe critic 
ism of modern stained glass, particularly when 
placed in ancient churches. While it is im- 
possible to go so far as to say that no modern 
glass ought to be placed in old churches, it is 
certainly true that far more care ought to be 
exercised in this matter than has been cus 
tomary hitherto. There are east windows 
| where the light is so strong that stained glass 
| is almost essential, but the side windows in an 
| ancient church, at any rate in the country, 
| generally look wholly satisfactory when filled 
with clean white glass that lets in untinted 
light and shows the trees and hills outside. 
There are countless windows now filled with 
some form of tinted glass or so-called 
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“cathedral ” glass, sometimes with a coloured | the Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
line round it, in which clear glass could be sub-| Auditors. Both of these bodies admit 
stituted ora, ne foe nevanteee. et 7 | accountants to their membership only after 
ey faults of modern stained glass are (1) | very stiff and comprehensive examinations. 


of clear, bright and definite colour; (2) 
over-painting; (3) over-pictorial treatment, 
especially as regards backgrounds; (4) canopy- | 
work of bad design, and in too great abundance; | In ‘Little Dorrit’ Dickens introduces an 
(5) filling the entire window space with design | accountant “ Rugg, General Agent, Account- 
jn places where this is neither necessary nor | ant, Debts Recovered ” as the notice in his 
suitable. eg . ; | fan-light tells us, at the beginning of vol. i. 

And in the Fourth Report, issued in 1950, | chapter xxv. Rugg shares with Mr. Panks 


the view is expressed that a large number of ; 4: < 
ancient churches, and some modern ones | poo Barn oe ee ee ae 
also, are already 6o darkened that they | Ayain, we read in ‘Great Expectations’ 
ought th — any more stained windows, |chapter xxxvii., that Miss Skiffins’s brother 
even of the best. KHC | “is an accountant and agent.’’ By his aid 
rarer Pip secretly benefits Herbert Pocket. 

GARUM (clxx. 66, 104, 140, 214, 248, 267, F After Mr. ee eee — 
—R. 8. B. Wri Ae | lviii., we are to at ‘‘ Mr. Perch alone re- 

ee rites that the paint not mained of all the late establishment, sitting 
developed into ‘‘ Sarum’; unfortunately he | °™ his bracket looking at the accountants, or 
does not say where he has found that ‘ioe | starting off it to propitiate the head account- 


in use, earlier than, or at least as early as, | ant, who was to get him into the Fire 
Ssrum, so as to originate it. The sign is Office.’ The context shows the accountants 
, = . 5 Ss 


frequent in ‘The Record Interpreter,’ Mar- | 27@ officially investigating the bankruptcy. 
tin, 1892—Latin abbreviations—as repre- Epwarp Bensty. 


senting terminal syllables of many kinds. I 
had long had this sign in mind, but have 4 few years before the war (1910) the 
never come across it in charters and docu- | Jbserver had a series of weekly articles on 
ments of Salisbury, 1109-1300; nor in the | Y@tious callings in fiction, such as * The 
Red Book of the Wxchequer, etc. The earli- | U@wyer in fiction. Nearly every subject 
est uso of it I have found is in Testa de | Was dealt with. Perhaps Mx. Givick’s in- 
Nevill, in conjunction with “Sa”; p. 43 | Qty may meet the eye of an Observer 
(1242); p. 77, describing the Earl; p. 113, reader who saved them, or perhaps an inquiry 
the Countess ; p. 126, the Bishop. The Book | to the Editor would be successful. 
‘ ow —_ : ese entries, but like those of | H, Prosser CHANTER. 
incolnshire they probably are 1212 to 1242. | 
This points to the abbreviation coming into JOHN MACNAMARA (clxx. 282, 354).—- 
use in the military returns about 1200; | He was # Tory Member of Parliament, 
therefore too late to have originated Sarum. | and it is said that in conjunction with 
R. 8. B. holds that what is printed as | William Pitt and Lord Cloncurry he drafted 
"Mev, Sarum” was intended as ‘ Nova the bill for the Union with Ireland. He 
Serieberia’; it is evident that Sarum was | married Miss Jones, daughter of _ Arthur 
an indeclinable synonym for Saresberia, but Jones, a barrister, of St. Asaph, Flint, and 
that it was always a scribe’s error, is lived at Llangoes, and also at 39, Baker 
sarcely reasonable ae Street, Portman Square. In 1788, he became 
Aseenes Wax Colonel of the Westminster Regiment. There 
‘| seems to be no particular reason for his 
(elax, 30) M. Gu LITERATURE | friendship with the Duke of York. 
(elxx. 351.).—Mr. GLvick is in error in | Macy : 
stating that in England public accountants | Moyriesk, Wokingham. + en 


are ‘‘ chartered accountants.’’ Here, owing | 3 e : 
to the absence of any system of registration, ' ANGLICAN BISHOPS IN IRELAND 
(clxx. 283, 322).—I imagine your en- 


anyone can set up as a public accountant. But , : 
there are two classes of accountants of ; quirer would find all the Bishops in the two 
recognized standing; there are “ chartered | volumes, ‘Church History of Ireland,’ 
aecountants,’? namely, members of the Insti- | Elliot Stock, 1888, and ‘ The Book of Digni- 
tute of Chartered Accountants; and “‘ incor- | ties,’ W H. Allen, 1890. 

porated accountants,’ namely members of H. Prosser CHANTER. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


grasped is that the sign of abbreviation has 
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LOUR - BLINDNESS: HISTORICAL | Kent, I came across a bundle of co 


May 30, 199%, 





es 


roners’ 


EXAMPLES WANTED (clxx. 335.)-- | inquisitions, etc., and noted the names and 


John Dalton (1766-1844) was the 
scientist to study colour-blindness; he pub- 
lished a treatise on the subject in 1794, and 
the condition was at first called Daltonism. 
His attention was attracted to it by the fact 
that he and his brother were colour-blind. He 
belonged to a Quaker family, and the story 
is told that once when he went up to London 


(he lived in Manchester), he —— as a pre- | 


sent to his wife a pair of stockings, which 
he thought were a sober dark grey, suitable 
for a respectable Quaker lady. When he 
gave them to her she thanked him for remem- 
bering her, but said that she was afraid her 
principles would not allow her to wear a pair 
of bright scarlet stockings! 


M. H. Donps. 
" AUNT LOUISA ”’ (clxx. 335, 377). — I 


possess an extremely worn and 
patched copy of ‘Aunt Louisa’s Rail- 
way A.B.C.’ from which I 
letters. From the style of the  illus- 
trations I think the book must have 
been published long before my time, and my 


mother may also have learnt her letters out | 


of it. It was published by Warne and Co., 
Bedford Street, Strand, ‘‘ With large 
Original Page Plates by the First Artists, in 
the very best style of Colour Printing, in 
demy 4to, One Shilling each, Picture Covers; 
or mounted’’—here a patch obscures the rest. 
It was the first of ‘‘ Aunt Louisa’s London 
Toy-Books ’’ of which there is a list of ninety- 


four in the back of the cover. Warne also 
published ‘‘ Excelsior’? Toy-Books, sixty- 
five titles, at 6d., or ‘‘ mounted on Linen, 
One _ Shilling.”” My alphabet book is 


mounted on linen, which is the reason that 
so much of it has survived for so lonz. Warne 
was beginning two more series, eight books 
had appeared in one of them, but the title 
of the series is lost; the other was called 
“* Aunt Louisa’s Magic Modeller,” and three 
books had appeared. There is no date sur- 
viving on my copy. The ladies in the pic- 
tures wear crinolines and poke bonnets, so 
that a date in the ’fifties or ’sixties may be 
conjectured. It may also be conjectured 
that ‘‘ Aunt Louisa ’’ was merely a trade- 
name and had no individual existence. 


M. H. Donps. 


RONERS’ RECORDS IN THE XVIII 
CENTURY (clxx. 246, 302, 353).— 

ago 
the 


Some years 


when examining the 
records of 


borough of Tenterden, 





first 


learnt my | 


dates of about forty of them. The oldeg 

| is an inquisition on parchment written by 
| John Baker, the town clerk, and has the 
| remains of seals. 


| 27 March 165i. Before Peter Shorte, Maior 
| and Coroner for the Keepers of the lib’ties 
of England by Authoritie of P’liamt , . . 
upon the body of Stephen Kencham who 
“beinge visited wth sicknes from the lord 
beinge in the lands of John Witherden, gent 
in Tenterden aforesaid, did creape into a ditche 
and then and there did dye.” 

Names 
recorded. 


In all cases the inquest was held before 
the Mayor or his deputy, the Mayor being 
| appointed coroner for the town and hundred 


under the charter granted by Queen Eliza. 
beth a.p. 1600. 


of the jury of thirteen ar 


A. H. T. 


Canterbury. 


HE CUSTOM OF 
LISH (clxx. 318, 355).—Before Ste 
phens’ ‘Commentaries’ the customary 
descent of lands was described by 
Cowel in the sixteenth century and by 
Blackstone. It should be stated that lands 
and tenements descended to the younger son 
or brother as there was more confidence that 
|he was the son of his mother’s husband. 
This is not a reflection on the mother, buat 
grew out of the exercise of certain rights by 
the over lord in the early domestic life of his 
subordinates. The custom is to be found in 
nearly every part of Europe, excepting Italy 
and Spain; and in Asia as far as China. 
Among the Tartars the custom prevails. I 
do not think anyone has collated the names 
of the places in England. Laurence Gomme’s 
masterly work ‘Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library,’ states in the Surrey portion that 
at Dorking (1824) ‘‘ The custom of Borough 
English prevails here.’’ Unfortunately it 
has not been indexed throughout the volumes. 


The instances of it have to be picked out at 
random. 


BOROUGH ENG- 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 


Borough English is prevalent in some 
manors in Glamorgan “a Pembroke. It pre- 
vailed on many lands in Gower and was cus- 
tomary at other manors. See ‘ Origin of the 
—_ Race,’’ by T. W. Shore, 1906, 
p. 379. 


Aex. G. Morrat. 
Royal Institution of South Wales. 
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The Library. | 





The Poetical Works of Robert Bridges. (Ox- | 
ford University Press. 3s. 6d.). 


IS is a second edition which contains, be- | 
sides what appeared in the first, another | 
iece in Classical Prosody, reprints of ‘ Octo- | 
r and other Poems’ and ‘ New Verse’ and | 
two pieces written after the war which had 
not hitherto been included in any collection. | 
The poet’s eight dramas and ‘ The Testament 
of Beauty’ are excluded. The volume be- 


Authors—a pleasant volume, as all these are, 
tohandle and read. 

One is always wishing Bridges would give 
one something that one is led to expect from 
him, that seems just to elude him. Now one 
is inclined to quarrel with him for restricted 
range of subject ; now for want of full music, 


arresting lines; now for want of new in- | 


sight, strong or original thought and feeling. 
Yet his virtuosity is not in vain. One goes 


back upon a piece one has once liked—up to | 


a pretty high point—and likes it better each 
time one reads it. 


York Minster. By Gordon Home. 
2s. 6d. net). 


IS is a new number of the series ‘ Cathe- 
drals, Abbeys and Famous Churches ’ 
which the publishers are bringing out under 
the piitenhip of the author. Mr. Gordon 
Home realises how attractive is the histori- 
cal aspect of a great church, whether as out- 
come of much skill and labour, or as having 
endured through the changes of generations 
and enshrining many memories. It is the 
historical side of his subject to which he has 
devoted most care, but that is not to com- 
plain of the treatment of the architectural 
side; for the purposes the series is designed 
to serve it is ample enough. Moreover, the 
careful following of the history can often 
be made to throw instructive light upon the 
progress of the architecture for the less ex- 
rt reader, as Mr. Gordon Home knows well 
to do. While, of eleven chapters, eight 
are concerned with the Minster, three tell us 
about the mediaeval churches in York, and 
the abbeys and other notable ancient eccles- 
iastical buildings in its neighbourhood. There 
are numerous illustrations and a useful 
chronology. 


We are obliged to Mr. Frank Miller, 
F.S.A. Scot. for sending us his booklet on 
the Mansfield Manuseript, which is an 


(Dent. 





longs to the Oxford editions of Standard | 


Edinburgh Collection of Songs and Ballads 
put together in the eighteenth century, de- 
riving its name from one of its owners, 
Thomas Mansfield, a chartered accountant, 
of Edinburgh, who died in 1868. It con- 
tains, mostly in the same handwriting, about 
two hundred songs, and fragments of songs 
of Scots ballads of which a good many are 
not to be found in print. Robert Chambers 
took from it some pieces for his ‘ Scottish 
Songs’ (1829) and it had been also used by 
other compilers. There is some evidence to 
show that it was made by an Elizabeth St. 
Clair, who married a Dalrymple and died 
in 1811. This brochure contains several 
early variants of well-known ballads and 
some unprinted material, and here and there 
—e.g., ‘The Highland Widow’s Lament’ - 
occurrence of a song in the Mansfield Manu- 
script, involves correction of earlier attribu- 
tion. Perhaps the most interesting example 
is the variant of ‘If doughty deeds my Lady 
please.” A little work well worth the atten- 
tion of the student of Scots ballads. 


No. 2 of the Monographs in English of the 
University of Buffalo Studies is De Quincey 
at Work, by Associate Professor Willard 
Hallam Bonner. It consists principally of a 
series of letters, drawn from three American 
collections of which a certain number are of 
De Quincey himself and others of his three 
daughters writing on his behalf, for the most 
part to publishers. The dates are from 1851 

,to 1860—an interesting period in De 
| Quincey’s relations with America. The 
| daughters’ letters have no little charm; they 
| pass easily from business to ordinary friendly 
| chat, and they illustrate both their affection 
| for their father, and their kindly feeling to- 
wards their correspondents. One group is 
addressed to James T. Fields, of Boston, with 
whom connection is first made over the first 
| American edition of De Quincey’s Works; the 
| other to James Hogg, the Edinburgh pub- 
| lisher, who was bringing out the first British 
| edition. The former contains accounts of 
De Quincey’s last days, written as to a close 
friend; the latter throws some new light on 
the detail of De Quincey’s work and of his 
affairs with his publisher. We hope that 
this monograph, to which Professor Bonner 
has supplied some careful notes, will ulti- 
mately appear in ordinary book form; it ‘s 
both more important and more entertaining 
than half the books issued with pomp and 
circumstance. 


WE have received and looked through with 
| much interest the 48th Report on Devonshire 
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Verbal Provincialisms, edited by Mr. Charles 
H. Laycock and read at Sidmouth last June, 
being from vol. lxvii. of the Transactions of 
the Devonshire Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Literature and Art. 
With it goes a full and complete in- 
dex to Reports 1-48 (inclusive). This, 
as well as the Report itself, attests 
the wealth of Devonshire in _ pithy 
and also in picturesque expressions. We 
notice ‘‘ peeved’’ has a place: is not that 
usually regarded as an importation from 
America, and now a half-literary colloquial- 
ism? The alphabet of words and_ expres- 
sions is followed by some sayings and stories, 
some of which are decidedly good. 
BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, 

Of some thirty items described under 
‘Manuscripts’ in Messrs James TRE- 
GASKIS AND Son’s 1,022nd Caxton Head 
Catalogue one of the most important is the 
Forest Charter of Edward I and other 
mediaeval statutes relating to the preserva- 
tion of game written about the middle of the 
fifteenth century on 70 leaves of vellum, 
bound in old wooden boards with a pigskin 
back; the price is £130. Another, written 
by John Wetham, a monk in the London 
Charterhouse, in 1496, is Aretinus’s transla- 
tion into Latin of the Homilies of St. John 
Chrysostom on the Gospel of St. John (£55). 
We noted also a X1V-century Registrum 
Brevium (register of writs in Latin) which 
is further interesting as bearing the arms of 
Henry VIII and having figured in an exhi- 
bition of Royal Tudor yar a8 (2108), and 
a XV-century ‘Brut of England,’ priced £70. 
Here are 33 miniature books, mostly alman- 
acks, of which the two smallest are Schloss’s 
‘Bijou English Almanac for 1841’. which 
measures 15-16ths by 5-l6ths of an inch 
(£6 10s.), and ‘ Petit Fabuliste’ measuring 
1 by 2 in., containing 6 wood-cuts, and in its 
original ivory covers (£4). A yet more at- 
tractive tiny book, though not so small, is 
‘People of all Nations, A useful toy, for 
Girl or Boy,’ which, measuring 2 by 13 
inches contains 63 engraved plates. It is in 
paper boards covered with old Dutch paper 
(Darton and Harvey, London, 1806: £4 15s.) 
We must also mention that under ‘ Optics 
and Ophthalmology’ will be found a de- 
scription of a first edition (1610) of Galileo’s 
work on telescopic astronomy (£115). 

The 750 or so items of Messrs. BERNARD 
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QuaritcH’s Catalogue of Books on 


80 etchings, including a 
the sm. folio ‘ Capric 
grabados al agua forte,’ brought out about 
1820 offered for £200; and a set of the col 

lection of prints known as the ‘ Cabinet du 
Roi ’ — engravings executed to the order of 
Louis XIV, with the a 


in 1743—24 vols. bound in for £220. A 


very attractive item, priced £96, is Mathurin 9 | 


Jousse’s ‘La Fidelle Ouverture de ]’Art 
de Serrurier ’ 


the Fine | 
Arts (No. 519) includes a considerable num. | 
ber of first rate importance. Thus here are | 
porieass by Goya— | 
os ‘inventados y }- 


brought out | 





Another is the ‘ Monumentos 


pense of the Spanish vernment (1859. 
1886: £106). The 9 vols. of Kingsborg ye 


‘ Antiquities of Mexico’ illustrated with a | 


in a first edition (1627). e 
Arquitec- §- 
tonicos de Espajia’ brought out at the ex- § 


large number of coloured plates must not be [= 


omitted (1831-48: £150), nor yet Lomazzo’s 
‘Tracte Containing The Artes of curious 
Paintinge, Caruinge and Buildinge written 
first in Italian by Jo. Paul Lomatius, painter 
of Milan And Englished by Richard 
H[aydocke]’? published at Oxford in 1 
(£21). Two good books noted under ‘ Decor- 
ative Arts’ are G. P. Cauvet’s ‘ Recueil 
d’Ornements & l’Usage des jeunes Artistes 
qui se destinent 4 la Décoration des Bati- 


mens (1777: £72) and N. Heideloff’s ‘ Gal- — 


lery of Fashion ’ from April, 1794, to March, 
1802 (£135). Not the least tempting of the 
whole collection are the two large folio 
volumes of ‘ Fignes de différents Caractares 
de Paysages d’ Etudes dessinées d’apris 
Nature par Antoine Watteau, gravées &. 


Veau forte par les plus habiles Peintres et 


Graveurs du Temps’ (71740: £195). 


Notice To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under- — 


take to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not print, 


We cannot undertake to answer que 
privately, nor to give advice on the wales 
old books or prints. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
ohare. _Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor. 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may li 
to send to him. 


any 
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